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KEW |therefore an se for making this attack/to think thev will ever be otherwise, altho’ 
. PUBLISHED WEEKLY, | theref y cause for g | oe 
/on men who are personal strangers to the|some meetings called Liberty have put a 
: BY THE 


great body of New York aboiitionists ? 
! 


j . . | * 
lhe wishes to attack any one let him aim jdewned unheard. But the people mast not 
| 


this darts at me. 


; NEW-HAMPSHIRE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY: 


OrFicz,Low’s Biock, Main STREET. 


I am somewhat known | be trusted to keep their own ears 


——_—$_____— | . is ’ 

; ERS. Eait Ito the Slave’s friends in that State, and al-| new doctrine. The serpent ke Eve's. 
7ERS, Editor 5 j ‘ : ‘z , ss 

; a o> Pere ; : though I may not claim the high place for) Mr. S. hopes “our triends’ wail not at- 


§G- To whom all communications relating to the} . ¢ | : vee 
B saleicial sopurtaeet should be addressed. ‘talent and zeal in the Anti-Slavery host) tend the Conventions. 


| which is held by Collins, Douglass, Remond, |as have been those of the pro-slavery priest 
> JOHN R. FRENCH, Publishing Agent; |Monroe and Bradburn—the men who are tojand politician heretofore, as was that of the 
* {ge To whom all remittances are to be made, | atiend these conventions—yet I do claim to | Syracuse Circular. Has he forgotten the mul- 
and all letters addressed, relating to the pecuniary represent their Anti-slavery principles and titadinous meetings and conventions held 
a Sencerns of Gn pepe. With their other sentiments’ by the agents of the American Society last 


His hope isas vain 


~ — 


| measures, 





> TERMS.—One dollar and fifty cents per annum. |and principles, I as an abolitionist have! year, and that in spite of all the giant (!) ef- 
On the temperance plat-|forts to prevent it ? 
form the only question to be asked him who New York have heard too much truth to re- 
| would stand there, is, ‘‘ are you a temper- ceive a ring in the nose, and be led thereby, 
jance man?” On the anti-slavery. platform jeven by men assuming the Anti-Slavery 
They will never, in obédience to 


No paper will be discontinued until arrearagesare nothing to do. 


* Persons receiving the Herald will be considered 
*eubscribers until they order otherwise. 


. [> Postage ought to be paid in all cases. ry 
Post-Masters can forward money free from expense, (he only question the true abolitionist will; ante. 


at the request of any subscriber. |propcund, is, “are you an abolitionist ?”— |any man, deny themselves the high gratifi- 
| And he who would require more is either a ‘cation, and those whom they may ioflu- 
|bigot, afoolora knave. Infidelsand Chris-|ence, the great benefit, of listenigg to the 
|tians; those who go for ‘‘ wartothe knife|far famed Remond, pouring forth his soul 
and the knife to the hilt” and those who/in volyajes of the host polished oratory, 
when smitten on one cheek turn the other|thus demonstrating that God is no respect- 
Letter from Abby Kelley. .- jalso; Jews and Greeks; those who swear er of persons, but bestows his choicest gifts 
Vernon, July 12, 1843. ‘allegiance to a government based on the| without regard to compiexion; orto the 

= Mr. Editor :—! have just laid down the | sword and those who will not give such | Vigorous and varied talent of a Douglass, 
"Press of July 4th, in which I have been ‘government their vote, have an equal right/Who rises as a witness that even slavery’s 

reading a letter from Alvan Stewart. He, 
holds the following language in relation to} dark man’s genius, and that he has 
such of the GRAND SERIES OF 100 CON- takes the name Anti-slavery and disallows escaped to testify. 
VENTIONS to be he held in the western this right, is pro slavery in spirit and act. 
and middie states under the direction of the 


JOHN R. FRENCH, PRINTER. 





Anti-Slavery. © 


"pence From the Liberty Press. 


to a place and stand side by side in the An-|iron clutch has not the power to crush even 


u-slavery Society, and any society which the 
Of Collins’ self-devo- 
tion and earnest zeal, and a Munroe’s young 
Why does Mr. Stewart make the asser-/$0U!, in its proud and lofty bearing, laid 
Massachusetts Board during the present)|iion that those who attend the conventions '0¥!ly and unreservedly on the poor slave's 


summer and coming autumn, as are to be| are No Human Government men?” Had altar, | may not speak. They must be 


convened in New York, “I do hope our|),. made this statement about me, it would| known to be appreciated. Bradburn is a 
friends in Western or Centra: New York! have been well, as that is the slang phrase |Matme destined to grow brihter aud bright- 
will not, this summer give their money OF | for non-resistant. But the tae alk these er, as the name of the party which cast him 
time to attend certain 30 or 40 conventions, | men to my personal knowledge, are not off for bis faithfulness shail rot in infamy. 
which, it is said, certain No Human Gov- | noa-resistants ; and [have no knowledge His gems of sparkling wit and deep politi- 
ernment men are about tohold in this State, | ihat either ot them is. As a Christian | ¢a! knowledge shall not be wasted on emp- 
‘opposed to the Liberty Party and secretly | cay say, would to heaven they were; as an/'Y benches in the Empire State. 
opposed to voting or petitioning govern- | abolitionist I have nothing to say about it,; Perish the name that throws a straw in 
ment to abolish slayery.” Having thus | knowing as I do that they are high minded |the way of those true friends of the slave, 
stated, that the men who are advertized 10 | and intelligent abolitionists. But, “ they las they leave ease and home and friends, to 
attend these important conventions are “ No| are secretly opposed to voting and petition- go foward in the path of firey trials to has- 
Human Gevernmentists,” he proceeds t0/ing government to abolish slavery.” This ten the downfali of slavery. 
add that they must necessarily be not mere-|tarement is not o! y asentirely without, 
ly inefficient as abolitionists, but that they| foundation as the first, but how could Mr. | 
are actually prolonging the Slave’s bon-!s. have made it? He certainly is acquaint- | 
dage, and that the promotion of the Anti! eq with the factthat Geoge Bradburn stands 
Slavery cause isnot their real object.—| among the first legislators of Massachu-| 
‘ese are no new charges against the Amer-| ceiig, 
fican A. S. Society and its friends. They! 


Yours for truth and freedom, 


ABBY KELLEY. 





Communications. 


Dr. Brooke’s Letters. 


His able reports and eloquent plead-| 


ings for crashed humanity in the Massa- Had I been able to stay at homethe com- 


° —, . . ° 
were, with many others, stereotyped before | chusetts legislature have been long before ing week or two, and been well enough, it! 


‘ 7 > “ce P ” . . . 
the demise of the “ Friend of Man,” and | My, Stewart. And to whom more than! was my purpose to notice this, and the en- 


“have deen republished by the various “* new perhaps to any others, does Massachusetts suing letters, on the novel and very radical 
sorganized” periodicals as often as occasion owe ihe mammoth petitions she rolled up question of Property. I have no fear of it 
Fshould require. And yet we frequently! jas: winter to her State Legislature and to for its radicalism—or its novelty, or its un- 
hear the question from those who ought '0 Congress? To Collins, Remond, Doug!ass popularity. I am for encouraging opinions, 
_iknow better than to ask it. “‘Whydo you\.nq Munroe. When they shall have pour-, for these very reasons. Much truth is lost 
_ypot stop quarreling ?” “ Why not all 8°led their burning eloquence upon New! to the world by the discouraging influences 
jalong harmoniously ?” | Yd¥k, may she, too, have learned how to keeping back the discerners of truth from 
_ Ihardly expected to to see these thou- | petition, aye, and vote too, for the Slave’s, unfolding it to the world. 

_ssand times repelled slanders again publish- | friends, and not for the traducers of aboli- 
ed in the Press, and this too from the pen But “they are opposed to the 


. . = . esse! = 
oof Alvan Biawerts bah oo phe Press profess Liberty party.” Yes they are opposed t0/ por merely—or mainly. It is not, with me, 
yes to go for free disscussion, its columns ’ 


permanent political party organization in 
A were open to receive it; and as I have 


iam not for abolishing slavery for the 


ee: 
| tionists. 


a question between wages and the whip, as 
the same manner as | have repeatedly sta- 


. . a 2 ; 3. | . 
looked in yesterday’s Press and am surpris- | eq and that, too, when Mr. S. was exiend-tor stavery because it ia a criminal invasion 
j-ed, though not greatly, to find neither from ,ing me his hand of fellowship. Such con- a a 
he . » of hi 8 corre- r " 
the Editor nor any o is numerou ; > : ¢ , 
Bspondents one word in refutation of OE a on.the partof those who have put on ployment and nominal payment for labor, de- 
= Spondents 7 


stimulants to labor. I demand the abolition 


of humanity’s rights—all of them. 


; | the political yoke,calling it Liberty, will tend 
Mbase calumnies, I ask a little space in yOur to strengthen those views more and 
columns, not to review the letter and go in- 


y,t0 an argument on the points involved, but). 4, put on its yoke. May they be save 


. to glance at a few items which ; ; 
merely o glance , ys \from it for the Slave’s sake and their own. exclusive anncentioation afthe Lads: the air 
» Ought not to pass unnoticed, pproy ai é 


" First then, Mr. Stewart advises not to at-| Mr. S. again ‘observes, 2 ree Massa- or the water, arene tee enslavement, or 
matend ac gaia va i an ic vusetts men nays some ol ee, AR to grind ithe injury of mankind—let it cease. It is 
* What, this from him? He attended the | "han the slave’s deliverance.” Is this in-| better for land holders, as well as the Jand- 
convention of the American Society at Uti | Sinvation the out-speaking of an honest An- less, that the Right 
» ca, last fall contributed to its funds and ti-slavery heart? What 7 Is "well as inevery thing. Let us 
=, took part in its deliberations, and this some |2 political blade, to hew their way to office? in rue Ricur. 
three weeks after the conversation with | But what is the axe? I wait for a reply. 
& Mr. Garrison to which he alludes. Again,| ‘ Our friends” are advised to stay away|Him. “ God speed the Right,” let us all 


grade and crush mankind, fet measures be 
more, 


| Many who vote the ticket of that party, have 


taken for their abolition. Let humanity be 
disenthralled—coiwpletely so—of all that 


q hinders it of its perfection and freedom. If 


so ?— 


ould prevail,in this as 


faith 


, 
the axe ? have 
It is the only way to rever- 


fence God,— and to doubt it is to impeach 





Tis no| by a few remarks upon the opinions expres-| baleful 


The Democracy of 


‘purpose of having the slave paid for his la-| 


Whole No. 41%,.~ 
ather vitals? It is true these scabs have 
spread the infection— increased its virulence, 


whole anti-slavery reform rests! As Ihave 
favorite opinions of my own, and the ques- 


If} gag into the mouths of those who were con-|tion which I wish to urge upon the attention| but it is not the less true shat they did not 


{ r 
)of your readers, allow me to preface them | produce themselves. They sprang into a 


existence through aa attempt of 
Humanity to heal herself, 
jestablishment of the right of speech as the| her 


|sed by others. Brother Beach regards the Disease assailed 


vitality—she became sensible of its 
| necessary prelitoinary to the success of the| presence, but sorely mistook the remedy in 
janti-siavery cause. I trust he will find 


her attempts to heal. War, slavery, human 


eae | 

| Strength to stand by that right in life, andto| governments, an organized church and 
jlie by it ia death, if its defence should lead | priesthood, (I place them in concatenation 
him to a martyr’s grave. For his fidelity to| beginning with the least harmful) awfully 
| his present convictions of what constitutes as they have added to her agony, are all 
the right of speech I esteem him worthy of well-intended nostrums, invented for her 


ithe enjoyment of an approving conscience, | benefit. 





Their effects are perceived now by: 
jbut it has occurred to tne that in a time ex-| many though the cause is not which brought 
‘actly parallel with that right, may be dis-|them into existence. Garrison, H. C. 
[covered the right to refuse to listen, with| Weight, Phillips, Quincy, Beach, Chapman, 
\e . v1: * 

requal claims to be regarded: and that he|Child, Foster, Rogers, and hosts of others, 
jhas no more right to force others to bear,|are embarked in a warfare which mus: from 
than they have to compel him to cease;necessity be interminable, unless they 


Speaking. Assuming this to be the true ex-| change the object for which they contend.. 
position of these rights, and their relations| These have united themselves to a sect to 
to each other, however, Ido not wish to be | put down sectarianism — practice oppression 
|understood as justifying the persecutors of |(hemselves under one guise, and join hands 
| brother Beach, in their violation of his rights; With Oppressors, to put down oppression, 
| by attempting to punish him for his infrac-; which exists in a form which they happen 
tion of theirs. They have fallen into the|!0 perceive to be so. Am I wrong in styling 
common error of acting as if one right may|anti-slavery a™seci ? 


ibe wrought out of two wrongs.* C. 


To avoid any cavil 
L.j about words then, let us drop the term and [ 
Says a great many sensible things in his es-| will describe anti-slavery men and women 
|says upon “a voluntary political govern-|as composing a party, which, like other par- 
iment,” but Iam free to confess I do not ex-! ties, has adopted in a partial degree princi- 
jactiy comprehend the point to which his ]u-| ples, which it is obliged to limit in their ap- 
|cubratiuns tend. 


' 


Is it that “the males over! plication, and dare not, or has not honesty 
18,” of our townships and counties, shall|enough to carry out. It is in this that the 
govern within those limits, and there be an likeness of their movemens to a sect consists. 


‘end of government ? 
| 


me he has muscalled his proposed form aj,sumes that all men are entitled equally to 


|‘ voluntary government.” 


\the same extent by “ the males over 18 ” of He argues that to coerce a man to labor, 
\Clinton Co., Ohio, and [ doubt whether my|through fear of the whip, and then to con- 
condition would be essentially betterad by|surme all the products of his labor save just 
ithe change which should let up the great|what is sufficient to keep the aminal alive, 
government of the Stale of Ohio, and thejis very wicked. The same man will refuse 
great great government of the United States|to acknowledge however that it is wicked to 
jon the top of that, just to let down the min-) monopolize the soil, the sole source from 


liature “iron shroud” upon me. 


|niary costof these great governments is ajto obtain and employ the power to moncpo- 


If it be, it seems to} The abolitionist (technically speaking) as- 


Controlled to) life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.— 


The pecu-| which subsistence ean be procured, and thus 


‘trifle at last—a matter scarce worth consid-| lize and consume the whole of the products 
‘ering in this momentous question. [claim|of labor of other men, except what may be 
\the right to govern myself, and my rights|needed to keep them in existence. Ue per-- 
jare as certainly infringed by a compulsory|ceives a necessity in nature that some men 
jobedience to the dicta of a few as of many,|shall be capitalists aud others laborers, just 
and the vassalage is not a whit more “ vol-|as the slaveholder has evidence ef the nec-~ 
With my ignorance, the term |essity f'r the relation of slaveholder and 


° / 
voluntary political government” passes!slave to continue. With him it makesa 
solecism. So much of truth how-| wide difference whether the power which 


;uotary.” 


fur a 
"uu i » J/eve ’ : ~ © | ® . 

jever is conveyed in these w ritings, and | coerces labor and grasps ail its profits, op- 

lin so sensible a manner, that J guess their) erates upon the back, or through the belly. 


jauthor holds to the abrogation of all govern-| The latier species of coercion is innocent— 


jtmment, save seli-government. jhe can practice it not only for his own sel- 
| The editor of the Herald of Freedom is\ fish aggrandisement, but also to procure the 
jengaged in keen, close and unceasing en-|means to prosecute his benevolent enter- 
jcounter with a diabolical charch and priest-| prise of breaking down the horrible back 
|hood. Heclearly perceives them to be a|system, and knowing the force of motives 
bulwark of slavery,and believes them to be! from experience, he very cunningly whis- 
jthe bulwark, and rightfully alleges ihey| pers to the dack tyrant, that he can greatly 
must be overthrown, before human rights) increase his proits by adopting the belly 
He be- iow many of our benevolent ab- 
gins however to perceive that the econques!| olitionists there are, who bestow means for 
jhe has attempted must encompass a wider the prosecution of the cause of negro eman- 
field thau he bad in his thoughts in the out-| cipation which have been accumulated from 
set, and thatthe interests of Labor are every |the unrequited toil of others! How few 
where identical. He will discover the ulti-| who perceive that the evil which it is their 


jwill be practically ackuvowledged. isvstein. 


|mate cause of al! 
' . ° - 

;commence his warfare upon that, leaving} fect which must continue in some shape, so 
leffects to fall of themselves. 


our ills ia due time, and Jaudable design to abolish, is simply an ef- 


He will aid| long as the cause producing it is unabated ! 
jin digging up the root, secure in the knowl-| Iiow few of them appear to know they are 
edge that thereby all the which 


branches will be\ practicing oppression themselves, 


destroyed. What are the chureh and priest-| prostrates victios incaleulably more numer- 
| hood—what are human governments, but}yous than those of that better understood 
ithe scabs, with which humanity has attempt-| form of tyranny to which they oppose them- 
ed to beal over the sore which is gnawing) selves! 





ae | Abolitionists—non-resistants as well as 
| *I] must, on the wing, say one word in} almost all 


imply @/faith io the precept “thou sbalt love thy 


other meo—evince no living 
reply to this. Ll understand it to 


Mr. S. could not have been in a trance or a/from the the Conventions. Yet ‘tis the old say, and let us all do. I have only time to genial of the right of the individual to speak | neighbor as thyself.” By cheir rendering it 


Swmesmeric sleep when he called on me last| advice of despotic tyranny every where.—/ask the Land holder, who has 
Dd New England to rest awhile and recruit | dagger uplifted, and the torch lighted, Er.) 
my exhausted energies, and said with much! ror and falsehood do not dare to let the peo- | 
rhe city before he had seen me and pressed ‘Thou shalt not prove al! things, lest thou/grant from William the Conquerer ! 

M my return to the State, to continue my la- | hold fast that which is good.” So says the, _ 

bors as soon as my health would permit. —| Slaveholder—so says the northern slaveo- Oak Lanp, Ohio, June 28, 1843. 
MW Ue certainly will nothave forgotten accom. *ft—so says the Syracuse Circular—so 
* panying me to the railroad on the morning | S4¥$ Alvan Stewart. Not so says Anti-sla-! ed reading 
1 of May 1st and earnestly soliciting my re-¥ery: She has held a different language 
vturn. Nor could he at this time have been | from the beginning. ‘* Free discussion’ 
agoorant of the fact that my Anti-Slavery | ber watchword. Abolitionists have ever 





} 


a se ea ge 


those entertained by the persons advertised|!Y among those claiming to be the slave's 


what is the legitimate and defensible origin | i)ye right as for other abuses. 
of his title? The origin of land title, in|to refuse to listen ” is also every man’s sub-| 
warmth, he could not think of my leaving ple hear. Stay away, is their language. — | Britain and in this country, is, I believe, | ject to the same responsibility. But this! 


| | set Morel any where and every where at bis discre-| seems to mean just nothing atall. Finding 
Pspring, as ! was about to leave Utica for) When it has the power, it advises with the|earth than he reasonably needs the use of—| tion—he being responsible for the abuse of| 


‘it contained in the Mosaic law, and re-pro- 
“The right!nounced by Jesus, a blind bigotry induces 
them to profess it with the lip, while th 

‘deny it practically. They faii to perceiy: 
| right runs parallel with the rig4t to Aear.| hat itis a divine law, written by the finger 
Every body has this right also, and no ma-/of God upon the constitution of man, which 


| 
| Thev 


|jority can deprive an individual of it. Tt} can never be violated with impunity. 


Dear Brother Rogers: | have just finish-|one go into an assembly and attempt to) do not understand that the interests of any 
g up some nine or ten Heralds | speak, every individual present bas the righ!) jndividual of the human race are one with, 
©} which accumulated in my absence in atten-| to bear him or not to hear him. 
” I8| dance upon the anniversary of the Society \jority has ao authority to interfere with this} whole human family, nor perceive that the 


The ma-/and inseparable from the interests of the 


, 'er for Universal Inquiry aud Reform, and the [right —and to say that the individual shall/atrempt to accomplish a selfiss purpose, ol 
principles and policy at this time, as al-| been wont to seize upon every opportunity | American Anti-Slavery Society, in New-|not hear or have a chance to hear. If ihey jany kind or degree, being an infraction of 
ways heretofore, coincided entirely with | ' promulgate the truth, and more especial- York, and feel as if it was now my turn to! can deny the individual right to speak--they | jis law, must inevitably produce evil to 
jtalk. *Tis a brave Jitthe Herald, and most jcan take away, in so doing, the individual jbim who makes ii, as well as to all others. 
igallantly does it proclaim its anti-slavery |right of all the auditory to hear. This right }Our social relations nearly, our civil and re- 


They cannot de- ligious institutions entirely, have been man- 
Individuals ufactured as if their framers were in perfect 
cannot impart to them tue power to do it, if} ignorance of this all-important fact. T have 
they would, The right of speech is inalien-| said they have been manufactured, but the 


lup as much by accident as through design, 


¥ 
} to attend the conventions. Neither could|riends who were not so. Who ever heard 
& be, | think, be unapprised of the fact that 1/f advice given ty Abolitionists not to at-\ defiance right in the teeth of the pro-slavery|{ deny !o the majority. 
was, and have for years been, an ultra Non. ‘end Colonization meetings, or any Other/host, lt would be a loss tv miss any of |termine iny individual rights. 
- resistant or as he terms it,“ No Human ™eetings, even though discussion was NOllthem. Such a pleasing variety too it ex-| 
> Governmentist.” But perhaps he regrets allowed ? But Mr. S. knows the meetings |pjbits in the views of its editor, and corres- 
§ having attended the Utica convention, and aad conventions of the American Society nondents as to what constitutes the greai/able. The duty of speech demands that it|ierm is incorrect—they seem to have grown 
' alsobis invitation to me. And has he/ have ever been free, and he has no reason question, the turning point, upon which the |be not surrendered by any body.—Ep’r. 
: 








and have certainly not originated in ¢ 
considered and enlightened knowledge of 
the natural wants of the being subjeeted to 
their influences. The attempt to benefit 
self without regard to the wellare of others, 


commences with the individual property 


system, upon which are upreared the sys- 
teins of involuntary as well as voluntary 
servitude, (again using a technical expres- 
War, and the 


sion) human government, 


eburch and priesthood, as natura.ly as do 
the specific vices and crimes which each o! 
these engenders,arise out of them. Refusing 
to love our neighbor as ourselves at the ba- 
sis, we necessarily continue to do so through- 
out the whole super-structore of human ac- 
tion, diverging wider and wider from the 
law at every suecessive step. Tf this be 
true, and who ean show its falsity ? how 
easy itis to perceive that although ant. 
slavery societies may alter the shape of the 
evil against which they war, not only can 
they not exterminate it, but they can searce- 
iy if at all lessen the extent of its ravages. 
Non-resistance associations promise rather 
more, because they aim todo away the pow- 


er upon which the privileged orders rely, to 
wrest from the unprivileged the products of 
their labor, but their benefits aust) be ltini- 
ted simply to the lesser amount of evil pro- 
duced by the non-user of the force principle, 
in violating the rights of others, leaving the 
operation by fraud in its present: activity, 
since the members of them fail also ina 
practical acknowledgment of the fidentity 
of their interests in every particular with 
those of the whole race. They claim that 
in the trifling matter of property, at least, 
they need not love their neighbor as them- 
selves although it is for and about property 
principally that the tyrant scourges his vic- 
tim, the warrior slays, the politician in- 


trigues and tlie priest divines! 


The only 
remedy for the mantiold ills which affliet 
human society it is apparent then, must be 
tu reform our social relations, and bring 
them inte accordance with the immutable 
laws of the Creator. LTermit me to express 
my surprise that such personas as H. C. 
Wricht, Geo. S. Burteigh “for rationality,” 
and others of like stamp, should feel under 
the necessity of withdrawing tormally from 
an associatiun formed lor the purpose of in- 
vestigaling the cause of the evils which 
afflict mankind, aad to devise a remedy,— 


| 


where it ts done, as by Elisabeth Pease of 


England, through religious bigotry, itis not 
so wonderful, since such bigotry instinctively 
feels that investigation is the sure antidote 
to its bane—and that others, like Garrison, 
Rogers, Quiney, Chapman, Child, can look 
on with indifference so great as to have 


scarce a ** God speed ve” to spare, if they 


do not feel absolutely opposed to the objecis 
aimed atin the movement. Better than 


this indifference would 


tion of such reformers, for by that they will 


be the epen opposi- 


be likely to prove the doctrines of the new 
society —or themselves, in error. As it is, 
the advocates of radical reform have the 
influence of these acainst them, in a form 
in which itis impossible to meet it; this is 
unfair as well as injurious to society,for the 
party in the w rong is Wasting Hs energies 
in unproductive efforts to benefit: mankind, 
and ought to be converted to a better em- 
ployment of them, by the other. a 
Livermore comes out tmanfully ino his pro- 


yound views of * political economy,” al- 


{hough he seeins to comprebend no = differ- 


ence between what he terms ‘making mon- 
ey © aod the production of property, but as 
he appears to think his task unfinished, it 
will be safe to leave him until it is) ascer- 
tained that his next effort will contain some- 
thing to reply to. LT hope this, and the con- 
tinuation of the subject which | intend, will 
appear io the Herald, accompanied by your 
Noles, as Caustic as Whe oceasion® seems to 


demand. 


I would make the same request 
ot the Liberator, if its editor had notal- 
ready declared that for reasons either too 
valuable or too worthless to assign he has 
no tuunder to spare for this subject. 

Yours for the freedom of all mankind, 


A. BROOKE, 


To E. Osgood, Canterbury, N. H. 
Dear Sur 


of the 2ist inst., | noticed a communication 


In the New Hampshire Courier 


bearing your signature,in which you undertook 
io give an account of the celebration that took 
place in Canterbury on the 4th,or as some of your 
free people call wthe famous Row, got up by 
you and 


with their Rey at their bead Well, now Dear 


a few of the Congregations! people 


Sir, this account of the celebration. would have 
and | 


should never penned this article, had you in 


passe Loff well enongh w ith the people, 


your account, kept within the bounds of com 
mon truth. Bat, Dear Sir. when I see a young 
moan oecupying the place that you do, 
chureh 


Inanner to 


: 
i 

} 
<a 


both in 
gnd State, managing ina clandestine 
reven{ people from hearing the 
truth, an en On being exposed, uncertake 
throw dustin the eyes of the people, 


thein from seeing, I feel called upon as a lover 


of truth, and friend of humanity, to expose 
vickedness even in hgh p'aces 
Dear s the first part of your 
nn i 1 e nothing to say at this 


sider myself and others attacked by you.— 
You refer to Parker Pillsbury’s remarks in the 
Herald of Freedom in which you say he cem- 
plains of amob! Yes a Sunday School mob! 
How is this you say? A Sunday School mob 
in Canterbury? Yes friend Osgood that was 
actually the case. A Sunday School mob in 


Canterbury ; planned, got up and managed by 


you, and Rey. William Patrick, and a few of 


his pro-slavery church, to crowd out and mob 
down, the cause of A Sunday 
School mob in Canterbury! How that sounds 


Dear Sir it does sound bad suarely.— 


humanity 


you say 


Sut it sounds no worse in Canterbury than in 


other towns Anti-slavery has been mobbed 
down in other places by Sabbath School Drills, 
got up and managed by the pro-slavery priests 
and their minions, and why not in Canterbury ? 
She is not a whit behind her sister towns, in 


that respect. 


than many other towns, although she has more | 


Ministers. You say why call ita mob? And 
then proceed to answer your question, to suit 
yourself,which answer is a complete hoax. Now 
dear sir J will teil youa few of the reasons 
why I style ita mob, and one of the worst 


kind. First, according to your own statements 


in private conversation,it was a long time before | 
concocted, and was attended with much secre- | 


cy. And mobs got upin a secret way,says Mr. 


Handerson, are the worst kind of mobs. Again, | 


you have said that you and Mr. Patrick com- 


menced planning the affair immediately after| 


the 4th of July Jast year; and yeu very well 
know what a state of hydrophobia Mr. P., 


yourself, and others, were thrown into, while! 


hearing the remarks of Parker Pillsbury on 
that day, upon the subject of Slavery. Your 
boilers come well nigh bursting and some were 
obliged to leave the house to jet off the steam 
before Pillsbury closed hisremarks. And from 


that time you and your Rev. leader wentabout 


your work for the year,planning to get up some | 


new movement to take the people's attention 


and prevent them hearing the subject of Slave- 


ry discussed on the day that has usually been | 


appointed for that purpose ; notwithstanding 


you well knew the annual meeting of the An- 


be holden on the 4ih 


ti-slavery society was to 
as usual, in connection with the Temperance 
meeting, and further it was well known to you 
that the forenoon of that day had_ heretofore 
been devoted to lecturing and free discussion 
on Slavery. and likewise that part of the after 
noon that remained, after attending tothe tem- 
perance address, was spent in the same inan- 
ner. But what did you or your leader, care for 
allthat? You were dete:mined from the time 
you commenced your movement that the cause 
of the slave should not have a bearing as usual 
on the 4thof July. And thinking a Sabbath 
School Dritl got up under the garb of Christian- 
ity, led on by bass drums, claronetts, trumpets, 
and bugles would sound much better to a ma- 


he 
the p 


jority of le than would one man’s 





e millions of 





voice, pleading in behalf of thr 


f 
our fellow creatures in bondage, you hit upon 
thatas a favorite hobby to crowd out and 


Ani still fur- 


ther, one of your lodge admitted on the 4th. 


mob 


down the cause of Humanity 


that he knew it had been customary to bold the 
two Mertings in connection, but as he and many 
others did not wish have Anti-Slavery discuss- 
ed, he was in favor of your movement 

These, Sir, are some of the many reasons 
why [ call ita Sunday School mob got up to 


put down abolition 


You speak of a meeting in which all men 
agreed to have a Sunday School Celebra'ion.— 
Yes, they did agree, after you had planned the 
movement You were the wire pullers, and 
they knew you had pulled them right—to shut 
out Anti Slavery. As it respects those who at- 
tended the meeting, noone acquainted with 
their views on slavery would in the least douht 
the agreement. I do not doubt if you could 
have gotup nothing more respectable to put 
down the cause of the slave, that the whole ten 
of them (you being one of that number) would 
have jomed cheek by jowl in a common 
fight (if led on by martial music) for that pur- 

se. You say atthe time of this meeting the 
abolitionists did not expect a lecturer. The 
abolitionists ' not including yourself as one, al- 
though amember of the society, and boasts 
loudly of democracy and christianity. Now 
Dear Sir, you know, or ought to have known 
better than to have made this statement-— 
Were you not told on the day you rode through 
town to see afew of your orthodex friends, that 
there would be a lecture on slavery onthe 4th 
andif we could not get one we musttake another. 
And further, were you not told by Adams Fos- 
ter and myself, at the time of that meeting, that 
we should have a lecturer, andif we could nor 
get Pillsbury, who was then spoken to, we 
But we did not 
wish to invite any one from out of town to speak 
on Slavery at 5 o'clock, P. M 


was, thatthe Meeting House couk 


should get some other one 


Your answer 
be had at 
3 o'clock for that purpose. You say all your 
appointments were made first. IT am nota go- 
ing to say but what this was the case; but be- 


tore LT fully admit it, you must prove that your 


forenoon exercise Was appointed on the dth of | 


July, last year before half past 5 o'clock, P. M 
If not, 1 fear your statement will prove like 

meofthe rest of your assertions, You say 
you were calculating to let the abolitionists 
But Sir, I would 


isk if Anti-Slavery has not usually occupied 


wave half of the afternoon 


the forenvon, and hkewise the latter part of the 
afternoon after attending to the temperance 
address Tear Sir itis not the afternoon exer 


we complain of, 1 is the farce yo! 


She has no more Anti-slavery | 


a well ltime; but will pass to that part, in which I con-! played in the A. M. for the purpose of mobbing 


down abolition that is to be iooked at. But 
Sir, I cannot comment upon all your commu- 
nication for want of time and space, but will 
take up the remainder at some future time.— 
3ut in regard to your ungentlemaly, indeco- 
rous thrust at Parker Pillsbury, it troubles me 
bat little, and I presutne it troubles him much 
less. But however, if he thinks your» squib 
worthy of notice, I presume he will apply the 
curry comb to you, whether he stops to use the 
brush er not. 
all that were present on the 4th could have an 
opportunity to read friend Pillsbury’s remarks 
on the affair, you would have as much trouble 
‘to make them believe he had misrepresented 
Tt, as the Irishman had to make his horse live 
without eating. When he got him learnt, he 
died. And this might be thecase with you. 
Yours with due respect, 
WM. H. FOSTER. 


| To the Women of New Hampshire. 


The present is emphatically; the time for us to 
act. The time to act, because efforts now made 
in behalf of humanity tell with far greater 
power, than informer years. Toact: because 
should all arise to duty in this respect, the work 


would be far too tardy for the perishing slave. 


To act, because, by so doing only, shall we 


prove ourselves free, to dv unto ojhers as we 
‘vould that they should do unto us. And the 
time for us to act, because the work which we 
may, and ought to accomplish, we have reason 
to fear will not be accomplished by others. 

It is hoped the New Hampshire Anti Slavery 


Society will this year be able to sustain the Her- 
ald, and more or less agenis during the best part 
of the year; but this can be done, only, by the 
most vigorous and self-denying efforts of the 


friends of the slave. 


And asthe women of the 
State have been able, in a former year, to raise 
the Editor’s support, it is thought best to unite 
our efforts in this object, the present year; as by 
so duing we shall probably accomplish more 
than if we had no specific object. We have re- 
;solved, notwithstanding the smaliness of our 
number, to do as much as we have ever done ; 
and much wore than during the few past years 
—well knowing that ii will cost some of us ef- 
forts and sacrifices which we have not yet 
And we look to every Anti Slavery 
Woman in the State, todo ker utmost to accom- 
Nor to this State alone do we 


made. 


plish this work! 


or those who will exert themselves for 


look f 
this object. 

One plan by which we propose to assist in 
raising the amount necessary four the support of 
our care and joil-worn Editor, is the ernt-a-week 
contribution. Letevery Anti Slavery Woman 
and Child in New Hampshire resolve, (and not 
only resolve but execute,) to devote this small 
piitance, (over and above all their other efforts.) 
and a large proportion of the small sum would 
be raised. May not every child be made hap- 


py, in laboring to carn something, with which to 
relieve the poor, despised, miserable children of 
the South, whose parents even, they may not 
call their own. It will need but little effort on 
the part of parents to encourage those under 
their care,to prompt action. Two or three ina 


place, with bool or paper prepared, could sta. 
tediy go round and solicit naines and contribu- 
tions. And let them not confine their solicita- 
tion to those already interested in the cause, 
and in this way an interest wil! be awakened in 
the mindsof children of far greater value thar 
The children 


have commenced in Concord, and I hope we 


the small sum thev contribute, 


shall ere long receive a hearty and a heavy re- 
sponse to this proposition. We hope every in 


dividual will ‘duo what she can.” Weare con- 


fident every Anti Slavery Woman will!l—be it 
but a quarter of the sum proposed. For 


‘ Wearily every bosom pineth, 
Wearily oh! ch, weary oh! 

Where the bond of Slavery twineth 
Weanly oh! oh, wearily oh!” 


A nd, 


Merrily every bosom boundeth, 
Merrily oh! oh, merrily oh! 
Where the song of Freedom soundeth, 
Merrily, oh! oh, merrily oh! C. 
Concord, July 16, 1843. 


WAR THE CHIEF CAUSE OF A NATION’S SUF- 
FERINGS.—"One reason why many countries 
of the earth which would have an abundance 
for their inhabitants, areina state of misery, 
poverty, and wretchedness is, because they 
have been chiefly the theatre of war. 
is England in debt? Because she has had 
the folly to goto war. If she had lived in 
peace from the days of Alfred to this day, 
one could hardly set bounds to the wealth 
she might have had. Out of the vast a- 
mountof property she creates within the 
year, in the various processes of agriculture, 
manofacture, and trade, nearly $150,000,000 
go to pay the interest of debts contracted al- 
most exclusively for war. By the superior 
energy of the English people, by the indus- 
try and skill that prevail, and the happy ex- 
emption from being the theatre of war, we 
do not feel that so much as other nations 
'Jo lighter burdens. But if you want exam- 
|pies, look to Spain, and Portogal, and Italy. 
What causes such a beautiful country as 
'Spain to be in the condition in which she 
Her public credit is disturbed, 
her ministers chanying every month, some- 
j times every fortnight, no man being able to 
devisea method by which the national fi- 
nance can be secured, and vet in the midst 
of all this, they are mad enough to start up, 
party against party, Man against man, and 
vhief against chief. [ have travelled 
lthrough Spain and Portugal; they are a- 
mong the loveliest regions of Europe, and 
ure competent to sustain five times their 
population; and yet they are miserable in 
| their condition,” 


is placed ? 


REEDOM. 


But I am inclined tothink, if 


Why) 






| Gerald of Freedom. 


CONCORD: 





FRIDAY MORNING, AUGUST 4, 1843. 


~~ - 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. | 





Boston, July 31, 1843. 
Dear J. R. F.: (have left so meagre a quan- | 
tity of editorial for the Herald, as well as meagre | 
quality, that I feel constrained to write a word | 
or two before I sleep this evening, though I am} 
somewhat tired by a journey from Concord | 
here since eleven o’clock, and a jaunt into the 
beautiful country just out of the city, since my | 
arrival. Nothing enhances the green and 
foliage of the ceuntry, like landing into it, from 
amidst the bricks of the city—and when it is | 
country of aggravated beauty in itself, as Rox- 
bury, Brookline, &c. are, there is little danger 
of exaggerating in speaking of it. 
I rolled down the beautiful Merrimack, from 
our little dusty, but quite busy and lively eapi- 
tal, to this bigger metropolis of the Bay State 


and of New England, with picturesque speed. 
There is nota fiver route traversed by steam. 
I have ridden considerably, (for one who has not 
travelled.) in car and on board steamer, and I 
have not yet got over the novelty, and the most 
satisfactory sensation of this magnificent mode 
of locomotion. The gratifying speed-—to one 
who wants to get there; the consolation that with 
al! your swiftness there is no expense to the 
jaded and distressed horse,—and though your 
steam steed pants and puffs, it is not from 
weariness or exhaustion—but only in the way 
of his vocation—all goto rid you of a painful 
general accompanimentof travel. I would say 
of the steam inventor, as Sambo did of him 
who first invented sleep—bless him. He has 
delivered travel of its sorest travail. We left 
our tidy Concord Depot—as cleanly, handsome, 
anc commodious as any I have seen either side 
the great steam-h'ghway of nations—ata little 
past eleven—in as pretty a car as one ever need 
ride in. I had firstto goand buy a permit to 
ride in it, of an eagle eyed young man, whose 
very office it seemed to be to license travellers 
to ride in this conveyance, which certainly 
ought to be free to every one, as it goes self- 
moved, and costs nothing for horse flesh or 
horse keeping, or driver! I hope the time will 
come, when by some means or other, these 
awkward preliminaries will not have to be gone 
through with—and when all we will have todo, 
will be to put up a dickey and siep aboard, and 
go where we areamindto!  Sertowsty. though, 
itlooks a little out of character, for such digni- 
fied looking felks as mankind, to embarrass 
their travel with so many inelegant ceremonials 
And there is such a dishonorable want of trust 
about it, after you get in. You can’t be adinitt- 
ed to ride without a ticket—such as they pre- 
sent you with at the threshold of the World’s 
Convention.—Or, if you don't get one, they wil! 
come and demand your money, as unceremo- 
Then, to satisfy 
themselves that you are honestly in, they make 


niously as any highwayman. 


you take a ticket—and keep it to show every 
time they glance at you. By and by they make 
you give it up, and take a check upon your dis- 
honesty and disposition to ride for nothing.— 
And every station you pass, where a fellow 
creature could get in or out, they make vou 
show it. Sometimes a passenger sticks i@1n his 
hat-band and wears it as a badge, io save pull- 
ing it out so often What a courteous way of 
treating one another. What an opinion it im- 
plies of human nature and christianity—taught 
nature too. If it were heathen nature it would 
be less odd—or nature warped by what our 
spiritual guides call the ** Mahometan delusion” 
in their prayers for the spread of their religion. 
On a Turkish Railroad though I don’t believe 
A Turk 


would not ride without paying for it, or suspect 


they deal in these checks and permits. 


any fellow Turk of it.—A “christian dog”’ they 
might look after. We had a very pleasant, 
good-natured looking man to go about as inspec- 
tor. He did not ask me to show my pasteboard 
—but courteously nodded as he passed me, as 
much as tu say, I know you for an abolitionist, 
and of course you would not wrong us! Old- 
Organised Anti-Slavery ought to be a passport! 
any where, and the time is coming when it will | 
be. 

Our brave liitle New-Hampshire Engine pall-| 
ed on like one of your Vermont Morgans. We 
shot to Hookset!, and past its romantic falls ;| 
anon to Manehester, our young cily, sprung up| 
in a night—in a minute or tro, slacked our hand, 
for something—we were backing up into Nash- 
pa. Shot out again, and betore you could 
think how far is itto Lowell—behold you are 
there—and the jolly !ittle man in with his oran-| 
ges and apples to sell, trading with half adozen| 
at once. You shift drag ropes—face about) 
and off for old Boston—through ledge and peat | 


Halt a moment at Wilmington, where 
rail-road mariners double the cape, to get from| 
our Concord to eastern New-Hampshire—on | 
again, and first you know, the Benedictine con-| 
vent with its mob-scurched ruin greets your| 
glance—the domed hospital—soon the grey ob-| 
elisk of Bunker Hill—you rattle over Charles, 
River—and are in the shadows of the Boston, 
landing, and as you take staff and carpet bag| 
to travel off, are saying “no, I thank you,’ to 
half a dozen very civil and quiet inquiries— 
‘‘ have a cab, sir, wanta coach sir,’”’ and are on 
your awkward way through the entanglement 
of the city—over Beacon Hill—on to the Com- 
mon—and afier halting to rest a moment, on 
some pilgrim seat, under its refreshing elms— 
you are at the more than hospitable No. 7, Hol- 
lis.street, where I now subscribe 
Yours, 


marsh. 


; 
| 
} 


N.P.R. ! 


jard, but Law for the Rumseller. 


and I see no good reason for the distin. 





- 
Se —_—_—_——... _ 

Temperance Meetings, . a 
— Owing to the energy and Senerosity of th 
young men, have been holden here ag * 
weeks past—which promise much lay ... 
ment to the cause of Reform. While the oe c 
ofthe town are pursuing their various Seen i 
professions, and their churches implticiy ™ * 
lowing them, The humanity of the Ps © in 
men has prompted them, vuder the light or." ni 
advancing times, to try to do Something; a 
their neighbors, suffering under the ne, 3 . 
malady of intemperance. oe th 

Meetings for discussion have bee, held » 


the Town Hall—end the principal que 
proper means for stopping intemper 
the rum traffic,—Law, or moral truth 


Stion, the 
ance and 
: and king 
ness. The advocates for violence have s fap 
0 far | 


advanced as to say moral suasion for jh. dr 
“stunk. 

It Used \o de 
Law for the drinkers, as well as for the wy, 
SP), 








now, though there may be difference of i a it: 
The State has licensed the sale of intoxica:., = cl 
drink, by a Law. Our physical force in oer 
ance men, such as Dudley S. Palmer of the § > L 


H. Courier, a political paper here, transfo,» 
pro tem into a bustling advocate for a tities 
species of temperance, half moral tod Ia 
force,call this License Law “a righteous lay 
and are clamorous for its enforcement, 
not enforce it,) and very contemptuous ; 
moral suasion and its advocates. Palme; ,,, 
ticularly, insinuating that we are after y bie 
objects, under the guise. of temperance» 
unprincipled charge, which no real frieng ,: ; 


(bn 4 


OW ath 





spt 


of rum, the lawful sale soon became insufit - 
to supply the wants of a drunken peop't % " 
licensed traders set up in aid of the “exc " 
moral characters,’’ who sold under patronatt 
the government. And “the public good" 


temperance cause could think of making»). | se 
the circumstances,—or would incline to mals * by 
A decrepic party politician very naturally < ; 5 | 
pects the motives of those engaged in Sh = al 
cause. I advocate the use of moral jis ‘ = fr 
alone, in this cause, because I think jt the 2 S| 
right and the only effectual means of abojis ™ 
ing intemperance, and the rum traffic Pails e 
cate itin the anti-slavery movement also, on in 
other occasions, for the same reasons. lam - 
opposed to using the arms of government ine; cl 
ther case. But I am not to be met, on ih | of 
temperance platform, by the charge that] gq é cl 
an abolitionist, or a aon-resisient,—for the par d 
pose of prejndicing the people against wig ‘ K 
may say that is reasonable, in favor of py m 
measures fortemperance. No sensible te / 
ance man would make the charge They: ¢ he 
illustrate the efficacy of Law in this reforg le 
showing its efficacy in other reforms, Jt wos u 
be rather embarrassing to them however, tog 1 
tempt it, but they may try t. | might a) e 
so refer to the total failure cf Law, inall its at “ 
tempts tosuppress any species of crime —bu| to 
I have carefully abstained from it—only whe: ag 
they have impertinently asked me, in the; S, 
gument, if I was not opposed to prosecu 2 
for other crjmes generally, I have ansve * 
briefly YES. = 
Look a moment at the temperance po = 
the State. It has licensed the sale of rum Sh 
has confined the license to a class of menm Ba 
likely to make it extensively mischievous a _7 
to perpetuate it—men of ‘‘ good moral chars mF 
ter.” Thus showing, too the State's highes , TI 
mate and regard forthe traffic and the drink- : 
Every body must not sell lest it bring the tre Sc 
into disrepute, and make it disgraceful. Or e la 
they think it would promote intemperance, ' be 
allowing every body to sell, and would they pr =o 
vent it, by confining the sate to the hands: di 
prudent and good people. If the latter, it shov tis 
the wisdom of the State. They thought 1 peer 
traffic useful and necessary to the public good” ; 
they would have prohibited it altogether, if tb % A 
wished well to the people. But they licen - 
it, and to make it honorable and _ profitable: » be 
well as prudent and safe to the people of i 
charge, the legislature granted a monopo! _N 
the sale. Atthe same time they made itp be th 
tosell it without license. They entrusie: ‘. 
l censing power to another set of guardiais’ eg - 
the public morals, called select-men. Tost e cy 
censed whomsoever thev thought mos likely m 
promote the wvlfare of their town consiituen! x 
by dealing out the pestilence. If a man sold th 
without license, he was punishable—not w 
selling was a crime—but acting witbol* § ) a 
mission of the selectmen and the legislators’ mf" 
As common sense would have taugi! » * 
body, who had ever seen the effects of £¥ a ~ 





came completely promoted. Selectmen." | % 
lators, and all, including the solemn pris") 4 T 
became generally tipsy. a pi 
The State made it penal to get drust aswell 7 °' 
as lawful to sell rum. The State thové" we = * 
would not get a man drunk, if sold by ” "] : a 
“good moral character!’ But they bad se? 8 Me 
drankards, and were determined 10 4¥° . 7. 
scarce by wholesome Law—and 8° made of - 
nal to be caught drunk. A Law it ¥® 8 pe 
difficult, after a while. to find sober . a 
enough toenforce. And the unlicens’d if it 
came so popular, that the Law could ™ . ; re 
any body to enforce it. Oh the pre i eu 
forded the people by mise legislation aaa Ir 
costs only about $60 000 a year—in OV" of 
‘Moral suasion for the poor incon = 
Law for the rum-seller,”’ (the Te a he 
ler.) This is now the physical force oo - 
It is too unpopular to prosecute ® won we fo 
though they wall put him into eae oil | co 
disturbs the ne:ghborhood. Another ar et . 
remedy provided by Law, for the misc® - 
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© do not affurd it, are they not chargeable with all 


© the highways and by the hedges—not to compel, 


> their pastors. 


_A favorable sample of 4th of July Divinity. | 


' and clergy present. 








some of them, to be in favor of the mob’s using 
the club, and beating in the windows of the poor 
rumseller) advocate prosec 
it in practice. 
to go for it. 


stop theevil atonce. They have the remedy | Gem of an Irish monarch. 





ation, they do not put | 

They want the moral suasionists | owing of England's proud Rose Bush, in- 

They profess to believe it wou!d| .ead of blooming again in the emerald dia- 
. 


wear the crown of Ireland. Hetnight con- 
sent, as he now professes,that the Shamrock 


should still lie withered under the overshad- 


Though I hard- 


in their own hands—and see the mischief rag-| ly can conjecture how Ireland could havea 


. 

ing before their eyes—but do not stop it. 
do they not? If they can stop rumselling,why | 
don’t they do it! If they have the remedy and | 
the eviis they suffer to remain. 

Win. Rich has been here and given the cause 
another impulse by his strong lecturing. And | 
the kind hearted young men have got anumber 
of our poor inebriate neighbors to sign the | 
It was delightful to see them out in 


pledge. 


but toinduce them to come in. A pretty good 
audience assembled in the Old North meeting 
‘house. Worship has abandoned it and human. 
ity can get in, in some shapes. Though the 
clergy do not countenance Rich, from their ha- 
tred to the influence of moral truth and love of 
Law. I attribute it to their influence that he} 
had not the usual full auditory. 
there—but the sectarians 


The people 


away —with 


were 


Ata modest little celebration the other day 
at Nashua—so modest and chastened that our 
friends the Hutchinsons could make part of it, 
the following toasts were drank by the captains 





They are not selected from 
sentiments offer’d on the occasion.in the country, 


by its spiritual teachers and military defenders. 
| have seen none from any other celebration 


and it 1s accidental that I read these. I was 
from home and being forced to be at leisure, | 
openedap litical paper (which at home I should 
rarely do) and read nearly all of it—the toasis 
am ne the rest—and they are really moderate 

in their character. They are not strong cases. , 
They are hardly average. The sentiments are | 
chiefly on Juve and war, the ever favorite themes 
of the priest and the soldier. Love and war—the 

clergy favor them now as they did in the old 


days of chivalry, when the monks and the 
Knights Templars, those mailed and gauntileted | 
Christ—roamed and revelled to- 
The priest, | 


in war. He 


ministers of 
gether through merry England. 
however, declines “ actual service” 


leaves that wide pasture entirely to his brother 


trooper. Atleast it is so wuh our priesthood. 
Toey are willing to fight in their way, of prayer 


unbe- 


and exhortation and blessing—but it is 
coming their sacred office to expose themseives | 


But to the 
and | 


to any personal danger or hardship. 
Nos 


Sige 2? 
Ladies, 


toasts—of the “regular toasts,” 6, 7 
“the Militia,” 
They embodied the popular | 
The Clergy and Cap- 
Tt was in cold 


What! 


8, were ‘the and 
‘ Christianity.” 
orthodoxy in each topic. 
tains united in pledging them. 
water they were drank and written 
they would have been, by the rule of three, had | 
they been inspired by the minsterial and mili-! 


tary spirit of adozen years since, I can’t say 


They would doubtless have been some stronger. 


Following the Regulars, were these volunteers. 
They are characteristic. 


By Henry Lawrence. The Ladies and the 
Soldiers-—In war may the soldiers’ arms be the 
ladies’ defence—in peuce may the ladies’ urms| 
be the soldiers’ resting place. ‘None but the) 
brave deserve the fair.” 

By Capt. D. M. Fiske. Prosperity to the la- 
dies of Nashua and Nashville, for they are dis- 
tinguished for their industry, beauiy and gen-| 
ero-uly 

Ry Rev. M. H. Smith. The Triune Attrac- 
tion—the ladies, the military, and cold water 
A modern mixture forthe fourth of July—in 
each succeeding anniversary may theirjmotto 
be—‘ The union, it must be preserved.” 


3y Rev. L. C. Browne. The Military of 
Nashua and Nashville.—No waters can divide 
them. | 


Whether he! 
His fan-| 
cy would do honor tothe camp—and his senti- 
ment probably inflamed the reverend imagina- | 


Henry Lawrence has no title 
was captain or not, daes not appear. 


tions of his divine companions, and caused | 
them to throw out the professional effusions! 
which fel! from their lips. The Reverend M 
H. Smith’s is decidedly clerical, and orthedox | 
frinitaridn. His three in one, however, are not | 
50 homogeneous as they would be, if wine or| 
rum were his third person. Love—war—and | 
grog arc the priest’s and the soldier’s trinity. 
. Irish Repeal. 
I care comparatively little, whether the 
drish Parliament sits one side or the other of | 
the Irish Channel,—at London or in Dublin. 
To be sure if the Irish have a Parliament,it 
ought to sit in Ireland, and not in England 
or France—as England's Parliament ought 
Hot to hold session in Edinburgh, or Amster- 
dam, or Dublin. Buta Parliament in Dub- 
lin would not preserve Ireland from her suf- 
ferings. lt might abate their severity. At 
any rate it would mitigate her national de-| 
pendence, and be a relief to her down-irod- 
den feelings and her trampled honor. But 
it would be an oppressive and burdensome 
remedy—and one that would itself need 
eure. It would be only a remedial disease. 
Treland would be still a patient—still in need 
of a physician. O'Connell may agitate her 
—but his Repeal remedies would not give 
her rest. Her agitations would continue— 
or subside under a domestic, instead of a 
O'Connell does nor 
Contemplate rescuing the Irish people from 


a military governmeot—saactified by a 
Priesthood. 


foreign despotism. 


He might allow Victoria to 


Why 


|enough. 


jry is life and breath tout, 


| ship American slaveholding. 


} it—were it a hundred fold what it is. 


| oy-trodden 


| this— or foreseeing 


| Congregationa! 
|} denomination 


lmen.’—Ist. 


Legislature under the British crown, or how 


she can hepe for impartiality or justice from 
Parliament) 


an English Sceptre. Ireland’s 


: ' 
might legislate for Ireland, but England's, 


crown would veto at once all laws that 
should abate at all the monopoly of England. 


| And poor Old Dublin would never be allow- 


ed to supersede London, as the capital of the 
United Kingdom. 


would be on the Thames. 


imperio—a summit, under a top. 

Still, since Repeal is agitated in Treland, 
I wish it success. 
lorded it over her poor neighbor Isle, long 
I rejoice too at the agitation. Tt 
is doing wholesome work in this country. 
It is bothering our slaveholders. They have 


put forth a hand in its behalf, from hatred | 


to Old England because of her Emancipa- 
tion. But they have caught a Tartar in em- 


bracing O'Connell and the frish Repealers. | 


O’Connell is an abolitionist. The Irish at 


| home are abolitionists. They are committed 


io anti-slavery, and have thrown its glorious 


and holy sanctions around their movement) 


li 


would be death to their cause—as anti-slave- 


for Repeal. They cannot remove it. 
The slaveholders 
have rashly laid hold of the hand of O’Con- 
nell, with their bloody sympathies and grat- 
It was like touching an electric 


They 


ulations. 
yattery, or a charged lightning rod. 

ire repelled, thunderstruck, from the free 
contact, and run howling away from their 
disbanded associations—their spurious re- 


peal meetings. Joho Tyler’s slaveholding 


child Robert,has been making repeal speech- 


es, in imitation of the Trish abolitionists.— 
O'Connell has given him arebuff enough to 
land him beyond Texas, and 
“sent him howling to his gods.” 
Repeal io Ireland will have no fellowship 


with American Slavery. At least the Trish 


| People will have none. O'Connell will have 


Would he were 
like James 


onnell wil! not fellow- 


He isa politician. 
Wold 
HAUGHTON. 


nope. 
he 


But O 


not, were a MAN, 
He will spurn 
iteven at the expense of its spurious and 


The 


pecuniary aid be forfeits, is trifl ng enough, 


niggard sympathies and co-operation. 


|compared with the swaggering speeches 


would forfeit 
The 


sympathizing tovch of slavery would palsy 


accompanying it. O'Connell 


the Irish movement. O'Connell knows and 
The Irish 


Mathew ”—-would 


feels this. Priesthood—bating 


“ Father fellowship 
Slavery if they only understood it. At pres- 


ent they don’t, and they don’t know what 


janti-slavery will in due time teach their 


own priest ridden vassais at home. It will 


teach them to throw off the Catholle Hier- 
archy in Jreland, as well as teach the cler- 


Yankee of New-England to 


of its Protestant sisterhood 


The Irish 


throw off that 


does not foresee 


it still d 


here. Priest 


ares not forego 
the powerful aid of anti-slavery, in hallow- 
ing and inspiriting the Irish Repeal. 


From the Christian Freeman. 


A CLeric't APOLOGIST FOR SLAVERY.— 
David L. Morril,a Congregational minister 
in New Hampshire, publishes in the 

Journal—the organ of his 
in that State—a long and 
labored essay upon slavery, in which he 
has come to the following conclusions, all 
of whieh are doubtless very satisfactory to 
himself, and to that large class of his 
‘Southern brethren’ who ‘preach and kidnap 
That it would be very unkind. 
unseriptural, and unehristian, to withhold 
Christian communion from those who make 
merchandise of the image of God ; and 2nd. 
That they who think it right to hold their 
fellow-immortals as chattels personal, mere- 
ly differ in opinion ‘upon a subject not 
essential to salvation,’ with those who think 
it wrong to do so, and it is excessively un- 
charitable to denounce a man for opinion’s 
sake. We would suggest to this Reverend 
slavite, that he extend his mantle of charity 
so as to cover other thieves, adulterers, and 
murderers, besides those with whom he is 
so anxious to preserve Christian fellowship. 


The man who spends his living with harlots, | 


and then seeks to repair his broken fortunes 
by robbery and murder, merely differs in 
opinion from him who fears God and works 
righteousness, and it would bea sad outrage 
upon Christian courtesy to proscribe him 
for opinion’s sake. One man is of opinion, 
that under existing circomstances, he may 
rob his fellow-man of all his rights —anoth- 
er, that, under existing circumstances, he 
may rob his fellow-man of only one right, 
his right to the money in his possession—-can 
Mr. Morril give any reason why both of 
these opinions, together with the praciices 
which naturally result from them, should 
not be treated with equal respect? Why 
exclude from the church him who simply 
breaks the eighth commandment, and at 
the same time extend ithe hand of fellowship 
'o him who tramples upon the whole deca- 
logue? ‘Oh, to preserve the peace of our 
Zion we are, in effect, told. A peace 


Dublin would have to be} 


but a provincial chief town, and ifs capital | 
A chief-town | 


with a capital above it—an imperium sué| 


Haughty England has! 
| 


‘which is deceptive—a peace without aby 
reference to purity—a peace which is the 
ee ee ane ec are witnessing the advances which have been | 
sick of this heartless and hypocritical cant ee Nee a aa 
about the ‘peace of the church.’ There ts made by our temperance friends in* this 
no peace, saith my God, to the wicked |! We place, towards the right—the only true | 
hear far more about preserving the peace, principle ofaction. A series of meetings 
than promoting the Aoliness, of the chureh. have been holden the two past weeks, for | 
It is a miserable delusion that there can be free discussion. They were well attended, | 
any true peace or real prosperity in the~ : the | 
church while it hugs to ~ — the foul 
abomination of slavery—and they who teach i 
otherwise are false priests and lying prophets. At the commencement of ioe THCeHI | 

We have before said that we have no Our friends who seem to think that lane | 
‘sympathy with the undiscriminating censure is the all potent, and only efficacious 
which is castupon the ministry by a portion; means for stopping the traffic, were in| 
of the anti-slavery press. But, without’ our humble opinion, rather obstreperons | 
intending to excuse what is wrong in such and self-confident. They declared in so) 
censure, we believe in our heart that Me. many words, that ‘the time has come,” 
ors sal Gey peremeery Giesatets te when it is right and proper to resort to} 
New England, are responsible for the gen- ot a 
eral crusade against the church and the (the law. They sneered at, and spake con- 
ministry, in which some abolitionists are|temptuous! es ! 
unhappily engaged. These clerical apologists that public opinion was in favor of law— | 
for slavery have done more to bring the that rulers, judges and jurors were un- 
ministry into contempt, than all the labors | animous, and that little now remained to 
of infidelity during the past century. —They 
are not only a dead-weight vpon the charch, 
for whose peace and unity they profess so 
high a regard, but they are the enemies of 
humanity, and as such, are in open league 
with the spoilers of God’s poor. Christianity 
jrepudiates them, and to call them the mints- 
ters of Jesus Christ. is to libel the great 
Founder of our religion, who came to preach 
[deliverance te the captives, and who cons- 
jtantly recognised in his teachings the broth- 
erhood of the human family. 

Mr. Morril, after thus meanly apologising 


Rumsellings--Moral Suasion. 


We have been much gratified, in 


and much = interest manifested in 


subject. 


3 | 
y of moral suasion—aflirmed | 


the law, and at once 
‘crushing the venders. 

As the meetings progressed, it was 
‘easy to see, that there was a falling-off— 
la kind of backing out on the part of the 
idawites, till at last they have virtually 
labandoned their first principles, and 
‘avowed themselves believers in the just, 
iright, Washingtonian, and — christian 
principles of moral suasion We rejoice 


stop the trailic by 


iduty of admitting slaveholders to ovr pulpits| to hope, that this great and glorious enter- 
and commuion, very gravely says, ‘1 wish prise will be carried on, ull a complete 


to have it distinctly understood that [ am triumph is achie ved; and achieved by} 
| ; i a a Ri ce re eee wets : : , < * 

eer one ore a ie wen aa and moral, christian means. We verily be- 
ino such thing, and Mr. M. must havea Rei tae Vie 


arr 
lieve, that more has been 


very contemptible opioion of the intellect : : 
7 a cause of temperance, in this town, during 


of his readers, iffie supposes they will under- 


: 
}stand anv such thing. It will be ‘distinctly the three past weeks, than for the six 
understood’ by all who can comprehend the} months previous. May God speed the 
obvious importof language, that Me. Morri!| good work, and endue all such as are la- 


is a pro-slavery priest, the apologist of boring for its advancement, with wisdom 


} Coventry, was drowned in the Erie C 


will heartily 


ibe done, save to call in the strong arm of, 


for man-stealing and insisting upoo the|at this, because it gives us encouragemmet | 


cm = — a A ea I OC NEE EEA TE ES EEE TELE AECL LL E LD EE LEED D LEE LLL LLL LAL LLL LLL LEN ALLEL ELLA ALEDLEDEL IED ENED, LEAL OLE ABE! 


HERALD OF FREEDON. 


Harvey Hinman, long a resident o! 
: ait 
at Lockport a few days since. ‘The m 
terial which caused his death cost 4 


CENTS ata taveru—verdict according, 
RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED BY THE 
Young Men’s Temperance Society ot 


Manchester. 

Resolved, That we most heartily respond 
the on of holding a Young Men's ‘4 
tal Abstinence State and that 
co-operate with our friends in 
adoption of such measures as will best proms 


suygesl 


Convention, 


the interests of the cause throughout the § 
Phat as Manchester has been 1 
a proper place for holdng said Con 
tion, we extend to the Yo ing Men inevery 
of the State, a cordial invitation to meet us 
Convention, on the 25th of August 
we will give them a warm hearted 


Re solved, 


ed as 


next, w 
real cul 


water reception. 
S. F. Wermore, Secretary 
SS CleabeReens 


| TO A TEETOTAL GATILERING. 
To the sober YOUNG WEN of New-Hampshire ; 
Aud let notany lover of the mightyCause 
of abstinence from Death’s beverage,in 
the Granite Commonwealth, of any thing 
‘like tolerably moderate years doubt nos 
that heisa‘* Young Man.” Let zeal 
jin the canse make him forget that he is uo: 
aboy. lle will pass muster as a‘ Young 
/Man,"’ if he is only alive and wide awake! 
And let thein muster at our yeung Max- 
CHESTER, On the 25th of August, Mh mada 
bers and actin ity and tireless perseverance: 
that shall put to shame her ten thousand 
spindles, "Phe dand yet reeds with drunk- 
It calls for help to come and 
Is The Young Men are strong to 
| support and prop a tottering community 
{Let them lend their brave and stout arms 
lthen, in this hour of 


enness. 


stay it. 


emergency and cri- 


sis. The Young Men of Manchester prt 


|oppression, the foe of hu vanity, and ready! from on high.—Baln of Gilead. Sisal Weiets SAK cad octal d vara ‘ 
to purchase the peace of the church at the ee oe iforth their caulk ane cordial tovitation. 


expense of her purity, and the ‘inalienable 
rights’ of Christ's little ones. 

Such is our ‘vpinion,’—and let no 3€ a 

Morrilite denounce us for opiuion’s sake.;on Temperance because nothing new can) 

- ,be said on the subject. Put it into the 

mind, the results 


A NOBLE SPEECH. 
Gentlemen frequently decline speaking 


Peace A PRACTICAL THEME.— Most people| hands of a grea and 
seem to suppose that peace is a subject too| prove something very different, 


iremote frous common experience to bhave||owing outline of a speech, made ata 


J > actic + ins selves: |r . , : , per | 
any special, practical bearing on themselves;| ‘Pemperance Convention in Maryland, by | 


hut | have seldom preached on ts detatls| John Mason, 


without reaching the conscience of my hear- ; . : 
. should like to see carried out through all 
ers. and rebuking a variety of practices in > 


Whenever tS proper ramifications. 

, - EN ; 
[ speak of the wae-sptrit, of mulitia drills ‘The cause of lemperance Is, 
children to/Goob, BEAUTIFUL, and TRUE. 


Esq., of Baltimore, we 


which even good mea indulge. 
“GREAT 


| 
,o!} 


milttery parade, and tr Great, be- 


noma af 


a fondness for war, | fod, on subsequent cause it comprehends, in ils range, the 
inquiry, that {have hit a aaltiude of offea-| habitable globe, and is an instrument, in 
: bovale ( Se er ere : — 
ders. Rarely have | touched points Heel ihe hands of Providence, of effecting im- 
these without being afterwards told how ex . 


results. Good, in breaking off 


shackles of 


portant 
the 


actly Thad desersbed many of my bearers, 


as muchso as ul had previously % 
into their history. The truth is, multitudes | !ans condition, physical, moral and so- 
of good wen are indulging on this subject, cial. Beautiful, because it acts gently, 
in views, feelings and practices which they) without violence to anything—but in per- 
have never suspected to be wrong, bat! fect harmony with the social, moral and 
which ought to be exposed and rebuked. religious obligations. ‘True, because it 
They are, in fact, educating their own chile! cooks only truth for its advocate—is can- 


1 i ve e ! . ‘ . > ¢ 
dren for war, and sttll regard themselves as), : 
’ : , did and undissemblinc—wants no fictions 
staunch, consistent friends of peace; | 


vat ai . } 
or fictitious aid or influence—but in the 


ale } | ¢ relisorat 
} aconoi——amenoraung 
oguirea ° 


most as weil might you eca!l that mana | habil ; 
Ei r ‘ mre of csbyt hi ants { - 
friend of temperance who is training upa language and habiliments of trath, pre- 


jsents her claims to admiration and sup- 
port. 
Free THovucur.—It is written, ‘Many A moral enlightened public Opto, 


shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be has taken charge of the cause—opinion 


family of drunkards, 


increased.’—Surely the plain truth is, let ig stronger than the lever of Archimedes 
each considerate person have his way and) __it yyust prevail—-no custom, fashion or 
see what it will lead to.—For not this 


habit, in a country like this—a country, 
man and that man, but all men, make up eae : 

' . : \ . ~ a government, a coiInmunity of oOpinion— 
mankind, and their united tasks the task of ‘ : 


mankind Wise man was he who counsel- ' : As well might 
led that speculation should have free course, | the spirit of liberty have been attempted 
and look fearlessly toward all the thirty-two to be suppressed after the battle of Bin- 
ker's Hill, and the signing of the declar- 


and ; | 


ation of Independence, as the effort to 


can withstand its power. 


points of the compass, whithersoever 
howsoéver it listed--- Carlyle. 

: Joun Quincy ADAMs. We learn ple and unqualified. Its foundations are 
from the Buffalo Advertiser, that this deep. Its prine:ples are laid upon the so- 
venerable statesman, while at Niagara aad foundations of ‘greatness, goodness, 
Falls, was waited on by a committee, peauty and truth’—its objects are allicd 
inviting him to visit Buffalo. In reply to to the best interests of man, temporal and 
their invitation, Mr. Adams said it would gtorpal—it stretches forth its 
give him great pleasure to meet his fellow 

citizens of Buffalo, but he wished to do gy, quarters of the earth, and sceks to 
so without perade or show. The kindly) gather ip the world of man. 
— o fepecrent regard he rr cates must be constant, zeajous 
where received, were most gratifying to » perf eof di 
him, but as his. journey was undertaken we 7 pre * ~~ 
simply tor relaxation, and to view what! yyo Chanoe. We were recently in- 
was to him a new and interesting portion formed by the Mayor of this city, that 
of our country, and at his time of lite, he! : ce 


fel toh peg li 2 OF © during the three months he has been in 
felt constrained to decline a fatiguing, for- office, there have been but three commit- 
mal public reception. 


ments to the watch heuse; one of these 
| Atasubsequent meeting ofthe citizens, was an Indian, and the other two,soldiers 
a committee of gentlemen, of which! from the Fort. Formerly the commit- 
Millard Filmore was chairman, was ments probably averaged one every night, 
appointed to make arrangements for the : Portland pap ie 

reception of their distinguished guest, in 
a manner according with his wishes, and 


becoming to the city. —Emancipator. 


hands of 
pure benevolence and philanthropy to the 


Its adyo- 


| v 
\- 


' 


Temperance in Colleges. 
| 


r = . following from the Lexington Observer : 
Tur Ture in Great Brrrain. It is ee = 


stated on good authority, that not less! 
than one million of pounds sterling, per Mr. Editor+t\ had the pleasure a few 
annum, is expended on the turf of Great| days since of being present at the forma- 
Britain. Also, that upwards of 1,000 tion of the above Society, when in addi- 
horses were in training during the last/ tion to all the faculty, one hundred and 
season; that 1,050 races have been con- twenty-five students came forward and 
tested, and £150,000 have beep distrib- siyned the pledge. We learn that the 
uted among the winners ! 


TRANSYLVANIA WASHINGTON SOCILTY. 


- students, now numbering over two han- 
AUBURN Prison.—Recently at the re- dred, will soon eulist in this good and olo- 
quest of the Overseer, the prisoners were | rious We trust the day 1s not far 
addressed by Mr. Bushneii, a reformed | distant when all our lit rary institutions 
man, on the subject of teimperence. will follow the exam; of *Old Tran- 


The prisoners (700 in number) were ran- sylvania.’ When the youth of our Colle- 





ged in rows in the yard, each sitting up- ges thus come to the rescue, our other-| 


.on his water bucket. Mr. B.’s address! wise happy country will soon be redeem- 
was listened to with attention.—U/tica\ed from the debasing vice of intemper- 


Washingtonian ance K. 


‘The fol-| 


arrest the progress of ‘Temperance, sim | 


and une | 


We hail joyfully such indications as the 


faculty entertain the hope that all the 


The Young Men of Concord take it up 
and repeat it, and we would ring it till 


the remote White Hills shall send back 
an echo ta the sea. We would ery, 
Gather! Gather! till the response os 
Gather! Gather! shall come from the 


slide-scarred sides of Mount Washington. 
"Phe Hay-Stacks’— Kearsarge and Mo- 
Ob! itshould be 
| et startling ery—more stirring than the 
mustering word of old, among the lulls 
fof Scotland, when the clans were sum- 
fmoued down from the mists, to batiie.— 


fnadnoc, bearing it on. 


'New Hampshire mountains have an A!- 
pine Neho, louder and farther than the 


Scottish [ifls,——and we send not up 


jamong them the gathering ery to blood, 


strife. Ours isamore glorious behalf!— 
{We muster to the moral warfare Our 
claymore and battle-axe are the flashing 
I'ruth and Good-willto man. We strike 
No lament fol- 
We make no widows 
We would save from becom- 
ins both. Come, then, Young Men.— 
We give vou a * Torrenr” Call, and let 
your answering approach shake Manclies- 
ter to her firm foundations. It is a vl 
ous day. Let no Young Man failto have 
fa heart and hand in the revolution that is 

‘rolling on.” 


tO save, an ! not to heal. 
ioOWs OUFr Victory. 


lor O 


rphans, 


ori- 


Once more we repeat the 


\feetotal Call. 
GEO. A. BLANCHARD, } 
1 o. A. BILL, | Lxecutive 
FRANCIS S WEaAT, | Committee of 
FRANKLIN LOW, | the Tahanic 
JOSIAH STEVENS. 3d. ¢ Toal 
J. R. FRENCH, | Abstinence 
J. S. ABBOTT, 3d, | Society. 
LYMAN A. WALKER. } ; 

Concord, July 20, 1843. 
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Remittances 


| Kenney,. 


ho $1 Ow 
Augustus IF. Foss, ate Co l Y 
ZS. Walingford,.. ere ae 39 
Abraham Frost,........ a. 2 OO 


Periodical Depot and Book Store 


| REMOVED. 


OHN D. NORTON would inform the 
public that he has removed his establi b 
jtiment tO a more commodious room, 

NO. 10, STICKNEY’S BLOCK, 
Oppose Gass'’s Atnerican House, where can be 
found most of the periodicals and cheap pul 
hicaticns published im this country and many «| 
the foreign works. Also a geveral assoriunent wt 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
on the most reasonable t rms, 
J. D. N. has connected with bes estat 


ment a Bindery 


| and Blank Book M 
Is preparca 


to do Rahnog and 


inulactas 


. Bind ne { 
any Gescription, and to any pattern at short he 


lice 


and 


BLANK BOOKS, RECORDS, STAGE 
BOOKS, &e. 
rubked and bound to any pattern. Also, Maga 
gives, Periodiwals, and Old Books, rebound va 


mud on very reasonable 


' 
in consequence ol information bay 


the neatest style, 
N. B 
ing been received that 


‘travelling 


terns 


certain Younes mena 
through the country pretending to! 
jauthorized by me, 1 deem jt proper to give 

}l agents who are authorized by nu 


jnames al a 
and for whose engagements } shall be: 


Cspot 


ible, vig —Hiram Emerson, Haritord Swe 

|Benj'n F. Haven, Cyrus B. Bean, Alfred ( 

ung, Hiram Orcott, Thetford. Ve, W. A. d 

jten, Hancver, N. H., and A. P. Wa n 
Cencord, July 10, 1643 

REVWOVAL. 

Row ARD BRACKETT, bhasiemo:e4 

| A to south end of the Ragle Coftee H ‘ 

lwhere he will keep 1 good assortment of 

tlemen’s W igs, ‘Ts p pieces Ladies’ W ‘; 


Frigzet's 
SHAVING and HAIR CUTTING don: 
best style 


N 


ithe 
Cor cord H., July, 184 
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Jocity. 


I Dream of all Things Free. 


BY MI UE 
i lream ¢< 11 1 t ! 
} 

Of a gallant ba 
That swee| nd sea 

Li} i { s irk! 
Ola i ? in j 

Go l ing int tee 
Of a thousan flashing rills- 

Of all things glad and free. 
I dream of some proud bird 

A bright eved mountair ng! 
In my visions I have heard 

rhe rustling of his wing 
1 fol v me wild rive 

On whose breast no sail may be 
Dark woods around i er 

T< m ! } free! 
Of ah vi s ld, 

With t naa flawers at] 
Of an Indian midst the wild, 

With the stars to guide his way 


Ot a chief his warrior’s leading, 


Of an archers greenwoos tree 
My heart in chains 1: ne 
And I dieam of all things tree! 


oe 


Cemperanee. 





From Sargent’s now Tale. 
SQUIRE PERIWIG’S SPEECH: 
On the Effects of the Traffic. 

‘« [ don’t reckon,” said the 
he rose, ‘‘upon being very entertaming, 
but Pil do the best I can, m my old-fash- 
ioned way. L’ve lived in this town, man 


squire, as 


and boy, seventy-three years, 
seventeenth day of neat June. 
lots o’ drunkards inthis cre village, born, 
bred, and buried 
midst of us; 
great many of ’eni; 
hand of tine, but by this 
ing angel, or devil, or whatever it ts; 


here, right in the 
likely young mgn too, a 
crt down, not by ihe 
awful destroy- 
this 


rage for liqnor. TPve seen ’em put into 
the ground with them brown hair, and 
every tooth in their heads—-some of ’em 
so very young that they were never shav- 


ed in their lives, unless it was by the men 
they got their rum of. lve seen mothers, 
and widders, aud d 

than would fill all the empty rum hogs- 
heads, that ever came full "Tatter- 
Neighbor Killem could tell ye 
ten times more about this than I can.’’— 
‘Pray, Squire Periwig,” cried the 
ern keeper, jumping up in a passion, 


‘what right have you to drag me 
my 


! 
arters, shed more tears 


to 


town. 
lave 


belore 
this meeting, without consent 2’ — 
‘Bless your heart, neighbor,” said the 
squire, “what's the matter! If Pve said 
anything out of the way, Pin sorry for it, 
You and I have been neighbors for forty 
years. You know well enough, neigh- 
bor, that Tamia tanner; now af you had 
undertaken to tell astory about the nuin- 
ber of hides that) have tanned in 
this village, for a certain number of years, 


been 


and had thought proper to say to the as- 
sembly, that Squire Periwig could tell 
them a great deal more about the matter 
than you could, [don’t think it would 
have put ine ina passion. Tf Thad ever 
heard you say, dof 
your trade, | wouldn't have hurt your feel- 


that you was) ashans 


ings, neighbor, for the world; but, on 
the contrary, Ive head you say, a hun- 
dred times, that it was a highly houora- 
ble calling, nil quite aor eable to SCTIp- 
ture. Ive heard vou say, that the law 
required cConimiisstons to Justices of the 
Peace and licences to Rumsellers, to be 


distinction, to men of 
d that 
i 


as Lars Ot 


sober lives and 


eiven, 


conversations, 


i 
you considered yout profession honor- 


: a“ 
able as any in the village 


There was something wo perfectly over- 


wheliing, in this unexpected, and possi- 


; 
biy unintended, onsetof Squire Periwig 


that the congregation was, for one or two 


minutes, convulsed with lauehter. Mr. 
Killem liad seized his hat, and half risen 
to depart: but his better half twitched 
him by the coat, and whispered somethiuig 
in bis ear, of which nothing but the 
vords, Nereis contempt,” aud ** be- 
heath your motice,’” wa heard by the 
persons ocenpying the pewin rear. He 
threw lis hat upon the floor of the pew, 

l ‘old r | “Pe | | tp rd uno: 
maa ata j wrais, }OOKeCG TOUNG upon 
the assembly witha countenance fuil of 

} i . } ! ‘ 
InddenadoOn and wratiy a ferocious orin, 

g 
’ 

is the speaker proceeded, alternating 
with an exp onas ‘black as undutght 
Without moons’ somewhat resembling 
the sudden changes, when heat haohtning 
is flashing forth maid the deep gloom ot 
an autumnal sky. 


I’ve alway sreekoned,” continued the 


“quire, “that, when ram got into a fami- 
| 


ly, ‘twas asort o? leprousy,—ouly the 
pots were commonly red rather than 
white. It's amazing catching: wives 
catch it from: their husbands—husbands 
from their wives—children from their pa- 


rents, and soon. Pw isvery much struck 
by Mr. Merlin’s observation 
ba 


, about look- 
ig ek to the remote causes of drunk- 
I told ve T was born on the sev. 
June; it liked to have 
death ou me. My father was an en- 


® = m Y? 
revolutionary war. Ue 
ii 


Hibess,. 


beep 


iru, dure the 


Was atthe battle o? Bunker's Hill ( 
hiad his dl iuest iff shot olf in the middle, 
by) muon shot, und he ke pt the part he 
' } ! ! 


Pew 


held mm his baud is dying day. I 


never saw him so angry, as when one of 
the women took it to supply the place of 
the churn handle that got broke. Well, 
next to the Lord’s day, there was no day 
year, with him, like the seven- 
June. He loved to talk o’ 
much as o’ that day, and o’ 
I’ve been axed, a hundred 
how 1 was with the 
inily, only because my father 


inthe 3 
teenth o’ 

nothing so 
the b ittle. 
times, connected 
Bunker f 
had me christened Bunker Periwig, in 
honor of that memorable event. A week 
afore the anniversary, and a week arter, 
every year, at least, was took up in talk- 
ing ahont the battle. The first dram I 
ever drank, was in honor o’ that occasion, 
I wasn't echt years old. To make it go 
down, father put in a lump of sugar. I 
soon got to like it, and used to long 
for the anniversary. T remember, one 
time, | got thoroughly fuddled; and it 
was at another time o’ the year, my fa- 
ther was very angry, and still more so, 
when, in answer to his enquiry how I dar- 
ed to drink up his gin and make a beast 
0’ myself,E told him twas in honor o’ Bun- 
ker Hill. I desire to bless the Lord, I 
have escaped being a drunkard. There 
men then living in Tattertown 
one of ’em died a drunkard— 
who were in that battle. My father used 
to have ’em all at his house, on the seven- 
teenth Every one of those men was 
sure he shot Major Pitcairn. The more 
flip they drank, the more sure they got; 
and the matter wasn’t always ended with- 
out a fight. Old Loomis made my father 
very angry, onetime, by breaking the 
end of the old flag-staff, that was always 
brought out on them days, and laid on the 
table, over Bob Haggerty’s head. I dare 
Say here now, that re- 
member Bob Haggerty. You remember 
Hageerty, neighbor Killem, don’t ye?” 
—* No, ] don’t,” replied Mr. Killem, 
oruffly.—** How you talk!’ rejoined the 
“why Pl state a circumstance 
that'll refresh vour memory ;’—* Squire 
Periwig,’ said Mr. Killem, angrily, 
‘** you've insulted me once already in this 
meeting to-night, and I » No of- 
fence, neighbor,” said the Squire, ‘1 was 
e’enamost sure you must remember Hag- 
gerty. You remember a little short wo- 
man, with reddish hair, that went crazy, 
and died in the poor house ; she’s been 
dead about twenty years.’—* No, [ don’t 
remember any thing about your short 
woman,’ growled the innholder. * Well, 
that’s amazing,’ said the squire: ‘she us- 
ed to come and sit on your steps and beg 
you not to sell any more rum to her hus- 
band; and when you drove her off as it 
was natural enough you should do,—for 
I used to think it must be awful unpleas- 
ant,-—she used to go and sit on the horse 
block, and ery, as though her heart would 
break. ‘That woman, that you don’t re- 
member nothing about, was Haggerty’s 
wife.’ 

At that moment, the attention of ali 
present was called toa woman, who walk- 
ed rapidly out of the meeting house, with 
her head bowed down and her handker- 
chief before ber eyes. * Dear me,’ said 
the squire, as he looked at her attentively, 
‘Tm very unlucky; if Thad known that 
woman was here | sheuld have been more 
careful. | thought settled in 
Hopville, ‘That's Haggerty’s darter ; the 
very one he used, when she was a child, 
to send to your bar, neighbor Killem, for 
rum.’—‘T wish to know if it is expected 
of me,’ said the tavern keeper, ‘to sit 
here quietly, anc hear this abuse ?’— 
* SquirePeriwig,’ said theRev.Mr.Moose, 
‘think it would be well to avoid such di- 
rect personal remarks.’—* Reverend sir,’ 
replied the squire, *1 only wanted to re- 
fresh neighbor Killem’s memory.‘—' Well 
sir,’ rejoined the clergyman, ‘it would be 
more im order, | conceive, to avoid call- 
ing any person, who ts here present, by 
name; you ean make yourself sufficient- 
ly intelligible, without a personal appeal.’ 
— ] will endeavor to do so,’ replied the 


were five 
—every 


there are some 


1 ire: 
squire ; 





she was 


squire, and continued as follows : 

‘f have told you how near T came to 
being a drunkard, in honor of the seven- 
teeuth o’ June. 1 forgot to say, that, ar- 
ter we had taken quite as much, in hon- 
or of that day, asthe occasion seemed to 
require, my father always made what he 
called a tip-top mug o’ toddy, in honor o’ 
my birth dav, and wouldn’t let us leave a 
droponit. "Tis wonderful from how 
small and remote a cause, the habit of 
drunkenness will arise. I could tell a 
great many stories, about the intemper- 
ance o' ‘Taitertown; but after my dread- 
ful badluck to night, I'm afraid to ven- 
ture lest | should give offence. I do re- 
member, however, the history of one fam- 
ily, about which I believe P may speak, 
without hurting anybody’s feelings. ‘The 
family's dead and buried, allof ’em, long 
ago; and lm very sartin there's no kith 
nor kin left hereabouts. — | spose I’m in 
order, in telling the name, as they’ve all 
been in their graves full sixteen years. I 
refer to Milikin, the cooper, his wife and 
five children.’ Atthis moment, Mr. Kil- 
lem, by a sudden jerk of his body, and 
kick of his boot, sent the cricket from 
one end of his pew tothe other, with 
such violence as to draw all eyes in that 
livection, A dead stillness ensued, bro- 

, alter a moment, by the squire. ‘I’m 
veard Pin out of order agiu, and yet I 
don’t see hy for | mentioned no name 


but that of Millikin, who isn’t here to be 


hurt by what! 


Wy, 


say, though he used to be! 


A — 
HERALD OF 


| 
here pretty constant, as one of your con-| 
gregation, reverend sir. I’ve seen him 
here in this house, with bis wife and five | 
children, and healthier and happier folks 
never entered these doors. They used 
to set in that pew; [hardly know howto 
describe it; for it isn’t in order to call 
names,--I mean the pew where the gen- 
tleman sits. who kicked the cricket over. 
Millikin owned that very pew, and paid 
his taxes regularly for several years.’ 

It was rather cool for the fifth of No- 
vember, but Mrs Killem, the landlady, 
began to fan herself with her handker- 
chief, and the perspiration was gathering 
‘upon the innholder’s forehead. 

‘Nothing, I reckon,’ resumed the 
squire, was éver more remote, as a cause 
of intemperance, than the thing which 
actually produced it, in this family. You 
will smile, some of you, perhaps, when I 
tell you, it was a little runlet, not three 
‘incheslong. The father made it for the 
amusement of his youngest boy, Peter. 
He fixed a string to it, and carried it about 
his neck. One day, he was playing, in 
front of the tavern door, and somebody, 
—I aint agoing to get out of order agin, 
by calling names,—beckoned to him to 
come in. So little Pete ran in, and the 
gentleman,—whose name I shan’t speak, 
because he’s here in the meet’n’us,—fill- 
ed his little runlet with toddy. It afford- 
ed great amusement to a number of phi- 
lanthropic people, round the tavern door, 
to see Peter strut about, and sip toddy 
from the runlet. He soon became fud- 
dled, got on the horseblock, fell asleep. 
tumbled off and broke his arm.’—‘ It’s 
false,’ said Mr. Killen. —‘ So it is,’ said 
the squire, ‘’twas his leg. I came along 
past, jest about then, and carried him 
home in my wagon. Little Peter told 
his brothers how they filled his run- 
let, and how sweet the toddy was.— 
They, naturally enough, teased their fa- 
ther, till he made runlets for ’em all.— 
These boys carried their runlets to 
school ; and, when they were let out, they 
ran before the tavern and the grocery,till 
some kind, considerate person filled their 
runlets with toddy, or flip, or some other 
intoxicating liquor. Before this tine, 
Millikin, the father, was as likely and as 
industrious a mu&n as any in our village. 
Until this period, he had no account at 
the tavern or the grocery, for sperret.— 
but, soon afier fixing off the boys with 
runlets, he began to run up a bill at both 
places, for rum and gin, but much the 
most at the tavern. When little Peter’s 
leg got well, the first thing almost that he 

did was torig on his runlet and go to the 
tavern The inan who filled his runlet 
the first time, was, very naturally, pleased 
to find that he hadn’t been the cause of 
breaking his neck, for there had been 
considerable talk about the matter as it 
Ke felt, like enough, that little 
Peter had helped to inoculate the family, 
for it’s jest like the small pox, jest as 
catching. So he called him in the min- 
ute hesaw him, and filled his runlet agin, 
and bid him not get up on the horseblock, 
but carry it home to his mammy. So off 
Peter trotted, and the result: proved how 
well he executed his commission. When 
the father, or the mother, or the sisters 
took a suck at Peter's runlet, Billy, and 
Sammy, and Johnny, and Bobby would 
be uneasy, till their parents and sisters 
had taken a suck at their runlets. I re- 
member well, Parson Moose, when con- 
versing with you about poor Millikin, ma- 
ny years ago, that you remarked on the 
pleasure you had enjoyed, that morning, 
when, after expostulating with the poor 
man upon his bad habit, you returyed to 
your study, and, upon opening the win- 





was. 


dow, listened, for an hour, to the music 
of his cooper’s hammer. But it was all 
over with the Millikins. I reckon there 
are some constitutions that go very quick, 
when the liquor takes hold. The Milli- 
kins fe!l off amazing quick indeed, Their 
little property soon melted aw ay. Them 
five runlets was like five vials of wrath 
poured out upon their heads. They had 
a noble cow, but she didn’t give toddy, 
so they sold her very soon The father 
became an idle, miserable wretch. The 
mother got drunk, fell in the fire, and 
was burnt to death. Both the girls were 
drunkards, and died 0’ consumption. ‘The 
father drowned himself. Two of the 
boys died in the poor house, one was kill- 
ed ina ffyht. How the fourth died | 
don’t remember. Peter lived the longest. 
Long before he died he got him a larger 
runlet; and, one December night, he got 
drunk, lay out, and friz to death, with 
the runlet hanging round his neck. So 
they all died; and the whole cause o’ the 
destruction o° this family was neither 
more nor less than that are little runlet, 
not more than three inches long. But 
Ii e’enamost ashamed of myself, for ta- 
king up so much time, that might be bet- 
ter employed by other folks,’ 


(= Frequently ask yourself what you 
have done, why you have done it, and 
how you have done it ?—-This will teach 
you to inspect—first, your actions; second 
your motives; and third, the manner in 
which you discharge your duty. 


‘ture the boasted freedom of America.—! 


A Valuable Sentiment. I had rather 
be taxed to pay for the poor boy’s educa- 


jtion than the poor man’s ignorance; for, 


one or the other-I am compelled to do. 


FREEDOM.. 


the world. The peace and joy with which | 


>from the woes of slavery, or whether we to be protected. 










ee _— . 





—— ee ee — = 
li was altogether worthy of Boston and 
Bunker Hill. One thing I will note jn 
, particular. Three strange looking eg), 
The first of August. ored men were seen on the common. 

The fifth anniversary of a past event in)there were other colored men present but 
the world’s history—the deliverance of|those three looked very strange, and they 
the West India slave—is at hand. It isjacted very strangly. It was observed 
fitting that it should be welcomed and |that while others were forcing their i 
celebrated with hearts full of grateful re-| towards the President, they kept as . 
from him as possible. What strange be. 
They were continually gazi, 


Anti-Slavery. 


~ eee 


membrances and glad anticipations. 


‘The iron tongue of Time,’ that pro-) ings ! gazip 


‘claimed at midnight, from the cathedral | around them—every thing appeared ney 


towers of the antilles, that slavery was no|They were attired in kersey, with Coarse 
more in her borders, at the same time/shoes and wool hats. Thescenes Of thay 
sounded the knell of slavery throughout | day appeared new to them. ’ 
* * * * a * 
the boon of freedom was received by| ‘Thousands upon thousands were upon 
the long-suffering bondmen gave to the the hallowed ground. The bands Struck 
wind the fears which coward conscience up ‘ Hail Columbia,’ and the thousands 
had conjured upto scare men from the joined in the chorus. The Melodioys 
right, and proved a glad earnest of the sound filled the air, and leaped over the 
blessings that would yet crown that act hills, and through the vallies round about 
of righteousness. Every year that has and echoed along the banks of the Chaz. 
since rolled by free from bloodshed and —then it died away. Sword and bayon. 
violence, has been an angel messenger ets glistened, but the sons of New-Englang 
of good tidings of great joy to those pi-| had not assembled there to fight for liber. 
ning in bondage, and to those who feelas ty; neither had the daughters of Ney. 
if bound with them in their chains. ‘Tho’ England met to wail over the mangle 
they need no proof from history or ex- bodies of their sires, husbands and sons 
perience that the Right is ever the Expe- But they had congregated to reap the 
dient, and that*it can never be unsafe to fruits of sacred liberty, which was nop. 
do righteously and love mercy, still they ished and cultivated by the tears ag 
rejoice to have such a demonstration with blood of their fathers and my fathers. 
which to silence the weak or wicked ‘The music died away, and the mylj. 
cavillings of the simple or of the callous. tude waited in breathless ANXIety to hea 
De Tocqueville has well remarked, that the orator. John Tyler presided *; 
slavery is one of those institutions which sort of a high priest of liberty. 
may exist for a thousand years if no one speaker commenced—he proceeded . 
questions its rightful existence, but can- a little way in his speech, before jt - 
not endure long after the question has seen that Daniel Webster was in his 
once been asked. When the question Many a tear fell from Beauty’s oi. 
has not only been asked but answered ; strong men smote their bosoms, and the 
when the problem has not merely been old soldiers ‘ shouldered their crutches, 
proposed but solved ; the practical triamph and showed how that field w 
ofthe truth involved in it cannot be very while the orator was pouring forth his 
remote. Revolutions never go back- eloquence. The multitude burst forth in 
wards—and of all the revolutions that the thundering applause, they made the wel. 
world has ever seen, the one that is now kin ring. All was. silent again—they 
in progress for the overthrow of the most were charmed by the power of eloquence. 
gross and hateful form of human oppres- Justthen a tremendous commotion took 
sion, is the most certain of a prosperous place—the ladies screamed, and every 
issue,—though it may be after much toil body was thrown into the greatest excite. 
and tribulation. The most healthful in- ment. Presently those three strange 
fluences ofthe age are on its side. The looking men whom we saw on the com. 
circle of fire is ever closing more and mon, rushed by, pursued by as many 
more narrowly upon the scorpion system, constables, all dressed up in Liberty’ 
and it will ere long be driven, from very ribbands.—‘ Stop them ! stop them! 
shame and despair, to sting itselfto death they cried ; and the poor fellows bein 
with a blessed suicide. followed so closely, they took shelter be. 
Under whatever aspect we may regard hind the monument. Webster was com- 
the West india Emancipation, it is an pelled to stop speaking. ‘The constables 
event that deserves our hearty joy and came up, and dragged them out, while 
glad commemoration. Whether welook they clung to the consecrated stone, and 
upon it merely as the deliverance of Eight wept, and pointed to the American Con- 
Hundred Thousand of our fellowmen stitution that wes hung to it, and begged 
It was all in vain. 
view it as only one of the earlier victo- Thay were three of the thirty slaves of 
ries of the revolutionary struggle in which John Tyler, who had taken the advan- 
we are engaged, auspicious of still high- tage of their master’s absence, and ran 
er and more glorious success yet in store away. They were chained, and hurried a 
for the champions of Freedom ; it well way fromthe ground and the Constitution, 
deserves to be freshly remembered and and Mr. Webster’s speeches at Richmond 
joyfully commemorated. It is not often and Alexandria gave the amen to the 
that the American abolitionists have an deed. 
occasion for a general Thanksgiving.— All this might have happened, though 
Though the joy that always attends upon it did not.’ 
those that are laboring for the cause of eer J 
odious truth, waits ever upon their steps, {=~ He who swallows the intoxicating 
still their satisfaction arises more from dtaught—who “puts an enemy in his 


aS won, 


. . . - © , . + 5 : ” 
the consciousness of having done their Mouth to steal away his _ brains 
duty, and from the perception of the grad- —should never be placed in a ste 


ual but certain impression they are pro- "08 of great responsibility, or have either 
ducing upon the general mind, than from life, liberty, or estate, depend on his de- 
palpable and obvious triumph. But here ©!Sion. 

is arecord of the results of anti-slavery 
labors, that he that runs may read—touch- 
ing the success of which the wayfaring| 5( 
man though a fool (and such there are) 3) 
need noterr. The story is written with 
the beatns of a tropical sun upon the hea- 
vens themselves. It is the very poetry of 
statistics—the very romance of facts.— 
There is no room for fair doubt or just je, 
hesitation. The riddle which the Sphinx. 








Wanted Immediately. 
AGENTS to seil by subscription the fol- 
ing valuable and popular works, viz. 
BARSTOW’S History of New Hampshire ; 
HAYWARD’S Book of Religions ; 
WHITE'S Early History of New. England; 
THE TRUE AMERICAN, Ist and 2nd vols 
Also, other popular works, for which a large 
mmission will be allowed. 


vain attempts to solve which she threat-| Books, will find their money safely and profile 
bly invested. 


ened to visit with death and devastation, Letters addressed to J. S. BOYD, posiags 
is now read, and she will be soon reduced | paid, will receive prompt attention. 
to dash out her own brains in rage and! Concord, N. H., May 17, 1843. 
despair. While awaiting, and UI WIE | eens psec catintoeBiles gs pil. 
we can to hasten this happy event, it is HE DIAL: a Magazine for Literature, Phi 
right—it is wise—to refresh ourselves, losophy, and Religion. Edited by Ralph 
once in a year by assembling ourselves | yy 4/d smerson, and published Quarteriy,® 
together and holding a glad jubilee in| goa dike sa 
memory of the sublime doings of the First |, 2 °!S Journal has now reached its ninth nus 
ag eee 1338 ie adh taal 5 | Der, and has won some of the first minds, boll 
gust, we : @ yoytul! in Old and New England, as contributors to i 
communing one with another we shall de-| pages. It abounds in original and comprehe™ 
rive fresh strength and new encourage-|Sive thoughts, and is fast creating q supetia 
ment for the prosecution of our long, but) °!4°s of readers and forming a new and livinf 
never tedious conflict with our own. sla-| padlia. Haims st entietying he pare” 
" 4 “~) that increasing number of persons, and espe 
very. We do not the less feel the iron of, ially among the youth of both sexes, who weary 
the chains of our own countrymen in our of the Jifeiessness in current literature, phils 
souls, that on one day we meet to rejoice | Phy, and religion, and dissenting from the [°P 
over the shiverings of the fetters of the! a!ar opinions, both in Church and Stele 


: : : aa earnestly tending towards the initiation of new 
dise lle 3 y 1: reread c ‘ 
isenthralled West Indian. We rejoice | institutions and the creation of new men. /'# 


the more in his deliverance because we nounces the laws and conditions of a simp'e 
see in that event a happy omen of the re-| der of things, rather than attempt criticise 
demption of our own bondmen. {the past,of which it takes @ passing em 
tae jever, in a spirit of Catholicity and wise © at 

* |ment. It reviews books, men, and institutie” 

‘from the life of the present hour, and by fa 


A Hard Hit at Tyler and Webster. | fuily reporting the hope that lives in the a 
‘Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, arahtie Soaks to nee the genius and ball 
The queen of the world,and child of the skies.’ | ®€ piety of mankind. 

ie queen of the world,and child of the skies | The DIAL numbers among its contributors 


The following extract from the pen of| Ralph Waldo Emerson, A. Bronson Alcott, M8 
a colored man, we copy from the United|S. M. Faller, George Ripley, Theodore ae 
States Clarion. The Bunker Hill Cele- 7 re S. Derights oye 
hes ofiiie anaine tani sarriea., 0Ody, Henry D. Thornton, Charles er 
oration affords many facilites to carrica-} It is published Quarterly, on the Ist of J” 
Each num 
lume 12 
subset 
. Pea 
obtained 


— ary, April, July, and October. 
Let every American hang his head with| contains 136 octavo pages, making & V0 
shame as readsit: I year of 544 pages, and is taraished - 

‘I shall not attempt to describe the pro-| ¢fS at three dollars per annum, Dy 
etn I Pp | dy, 13 West st. Boston, and may be 


Let it be sufficient to say that through any book-seller. 


Agents who will furnish from $50 to $100, | 
of slavery had proposed to mankind,—all on receiving their agency and a quantity o 
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